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WHEN MARY HARTLINE came to Detroit December 30th to appear in a Super Circus 

show sponsored by the SS. Peter and Paul Missionaries she took time out to visit a 

polio patient who had long wanted to meet the beautiful blond band leader. Father 
Nicholas Maestrini, PIME Provincial Superior, is with them. 














PROVINCIAL’S CORNER 


no spies 


in OUR office Ye 


“How do you happen to know so much about the different rites of the Church?” 
1 quizzed our amicable editor, George W. Kruchko, as we worked on CATHOLIC LIFE’s 
spread in honor of the Church Unity Octave last month. 


It was then we discoverd that “Kruch” (as we sometimes call him) does not belong 
to our rite in the Church—that is, the Latin Rite. He is a member of the Byzantine- 
Slavonic Rite which is common to the people of the Ukraine and Russia. But please don’t 
consider him a heretic or a spy—he is as much a Catholic as you or | since many of his 
rite recognize the Holy Father. 


Many of the ceremonies of the Byzantine Catholics, including their Mass, are almost 
identical in form to those of the Russian and Ukrainian Orthodox and it is hoped that 
because of this identity this rite will be the bridge by which the Russians eventually return 
into union with Rome. 


But back to Editor “Kruch”—he was born of Ukrainian immigrant parents, baptized 
in the Byzantine Rite, but during his childhood raised in the Latin Rite because there was 
no Byzantine Church nearby. (The Church permits you to attend the church of another 
rite if your own is not convenient.) 


Although brought up in the Latin Rite, “Kruch” had great admiration for his own 
rite and wanted to know more about it. Consequently, he enrolled at St. Basil’s, an Eastern 
Rite college in Stamford, Conn. He took post graduate courses at Catholic U. in Wash- 
ington before coming back to Detroit four years ago. 


Last summer he came to work for us after having been editor of “Skating News,” 
national roller skating sport magazine, for two years. 


We think the universality of the Church is shown quite clearly in our editor. For here’s 
a member of the Byzantine Rite working for the Latin Rite SS. Peter and Paul Missionaries 
whose job it is to go out and convert all nations so that ALL may become brothers under 


the Holy Father. 
ta oP sin the 


Rev. Nicholas Maestrini, PIME 
Provincial Superior 
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COVER STORY 


Right now, in the cold of an icy winter, we bet you have the same day dreams 
we on the editorial staff do. While selecting this month’s cover picture (on 
the day the boiler broke down) we thought you’d like to day dream about 
Florida, California or even a South Sea island. The cover shot is typical of 
many countries in which the SS. Peter and Paul Missionaries labor. 
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why was old Lau Shih so willing to let his 
‘ last living descendant leave him? 


“Today, the lion becomes a lamb 
and the cub comes of age,” mur- 
mured Lau Shih to himself with a 
chuckle as he watched his 18-year- wW 5 ran 
old grandson, Hsiao Shih, perusing 
his textbooks. The chuckle stemmed [ ri r 
from seeing a puzzled expression on aa 
the lad’s face—the result of the 
elder’s assent to allow his last living 
offspring to enter the “Old Chris- 
tian” Seminary. 
The youth had expected a lecture 


on filial piety and when none was 
forthcoming, felt cheated that he 
was not able to use his well-planned 
arguments in defense of the celibate wee. 
religious life. 

He had expected opposition for he 
knew his request was most unortho- 
dox in Chinese family tradition be- 


cause it meant that one branch of 


the Shih family would become 4 ee 
extinct when he died—a horrible ~ 
thought for any Chinese to think ay 2 


there would be no one to care for 
the graves of his ancestors. 

But Grandfather Shih was willing 
to forego this, having mellowed in 
his faith in the decade and a half 


since he became a Christian. The en “4 

period had been for him as well as _ - r - 

all China the most tumultous in their 2 r : r 
= =» 8 


respective lifetimes. Consequently he 
was not shaken by a “little” domes- 
tic crisis. 
Paul He merely decided it was time for 
tine — some tea and began fanning the 
-harcoal in the terra cotta urn. As 
— > steam rose, it was as though 
e mist enclosed his mind and 
helped his thoughts drift back to By J IM FOX 
former days in his native province 
of Shensi. 
The earth yielded a bountiful crop 
and periods of toil were interspersed 
with occasions of festivity. Once 
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more he could hear the popping of 
firecrackers at his son’s wedding, 


The mist enclosed his mind... thy 
farm ...the celebrations, and t 


and again at Hsiao Shih’s birth; the 
taste of sweetmeats watered his 
mouth as he swayed while the danc- 
ers whirled to the rhythmic beat of 
drums and cymbals. 


But try as he might, Lau Shih 
could not elude the horrible sequel 
to those happy dreams. He shuddered 
as he again watched the tragedy 
which accompanied the passing of 
that wonderful era of his life. 


One evening men described as 
“not men, not even Chinese, but 
devils” broke through bolted doors. 
They denounced his son and wife as 
land-owners, exploiting one shiftless 
tenant who, more often than not, 
failed to finish the work assigned to 
him. For this the couple had been 
shot. How they missed looking for 
Grandfather Shih, himself, he prob- 
ably would never know. Evidently 
the opportunist or collaborator who 
accused them had not borne as great 
a grudge against the old man as he 
had against the married son. 


Sweat rolled from the old man’s 
brow. There he was, still clutching 
the infant in his arms and fleeing 
into the blackness of the dark night 
—not knowing where, save away. 
The stark reality of the evil deed 
had not even allowed him to ques- 
tion why he was the one escaping 
with the babe and not the child’s 
father. That question was unanswer- 
able then as now. During the actual 
gruesome experience he could only 
remember that the persecutors of 
his family had been recent arrivals 
in the province. Rumor had it that 
they had travelled thousands of li, 
and that they were tired and hungry, 
not as men, but as animals. His con- 
tact with them had proven them as 
such. 


He next recalled entering a ruined 
shrine, the like of which he had 
never previously seen. To his knowl- 
edge, it wasn’t Chinese. Yet despite 


... THE HORROR! 


its wreckage, the interior still re- 
tained a quality of repose, more 
restful than even a Buddhist temple. 
Undoubtedly, he thought to himself, 
the “animals” had been here to do 
their worst, and having done that, 
it was unlikely they would return 
soon. 

Moonlight pierced the shattered 
windows. Beams of light silvered the 
debris and conjured fantastic shapes. 
Lau Shih rubbed his eyes as he 
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beheld the headless but beautifully 
robed statue of a woman. Curiosity 
urged him closer and there in the 
darkened shadow beside the pedestal 
he spied the head which had been 
so ruthlessly hacked from the fig- 
ure’s body. He laid the sleeping 
babe on the floor and hurriedly 
sought out a stool on which to stand 
while replacing the head to the fig- 
ure’s shoulders. 

A cold chill shook Lau Shih as 


he stepped down and looked for the 
first time at the features of the face. 
For one fleeting second, he was sure 
that he had noted a smile of grati- 
tude for his brave initiative. He 
marveled at her radiant beauty, 
glorified by the moonlight. 
Confounded by the sight before 
him, he babbled, “Kwan Yin, mother 
of pity, why should they do such a 
thing to you?” While awaiting his 
answer, he heard footsteps behind 





him. He expected death momentar- 
ily. Instead he heard a voice, whis- 
pering, “This is not a Buddhist 
temple, but a church of the Old 
Christians. And this lady is not Kwan 
Yin, but Ma-li-a, mother of Ye-su.” 


My wife could not 


e, 
me a shot 
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“But why,” Lau Shih pleaded, “do 
they do such a thing to her and to 
her temple?” 

“Because she is the lady of peace 
and love, and because they love tur- 
moil and hate,” was the reply. 

His listener notwithstanding, Lau 
Shih swiftly picked up the babe and 
directed his words to the lady Ma- 
li-a, “Surely you are more powerful 
than they. Otherwise they would not 
show their fear of you by destroying 
your image.” Then he prayed. “Oh, 
lady, I am old and of no use. But 
this little one, his life has just begun. 
Have pity on him and save him for 
yourself.” 

And today she claimed him. Pour- 
ing some boiling water into a cup 
with a sprinkling of tea leaves on 
the bottom, Lau Shih reconsidered, 
“Perhaps I ought to prepare another 
cup. It’s about time the boy learned 
my secret.” 


Sue you give 
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Nursery Nuptial 


=f 


HOW DO YOU MAKE SURE your daughter won't remain an old maid? On the next 
five pages you'll see how the Pathans of Pakistan do it—though it wouldn't be a 
Catholic solution. 





The bride wore a pink satin sari 
with pajama trousers to match and 
a gold-bordered veil of pink gauze. 
Bracelets, earrings and embroidered 
shoes with turned-up toes completed 
the trousseau. 


Some critical outsider might have 
complained that the wife-to-be was 
a bit undersized; and he would have 
been right, too, for she was only 


eight years old. But this didn’t seem 
to faze her neighbors; after all, other 
girls in the town had married at 
that age. 


Form of Insurance 

The Pathans of Pakistan are an- 
xious to guarantee the security of 
their daughters. Among these devout 
Moslems, provision for a daughter’s 
future is a serious parental obliga- 
tion. Thus, though probably not out- 
numbering adult marriages among 
the Pathans, child marriages are a 
common practice and an ancient 
custom. 


Fatma, the eight-year-old bride in- 
troduced above, lives in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, near the Af- 
ghanistan border. Her section of the 
country is isolated from much of the 
outside world. It is no wonder then 
that ancient tribal custom dies hard 
among her people especially among 
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the peasants, who are uneducated 
and more conservative than the rest. 


Child marriages are, of course, not 
consummated until the girl has 
reached the age of 14 or 15. But the 
Pathans consider them absolutely 
binding. 


Marriages Invalid 


It is obvious, however, from both 
the Christian point of view and com- 
mon sense, that such contracts can 
hardly be valid. Entrance into matri- 
mony requires more than the power 
of reasoning; it also demands the 
ability to exercise the sex faculties. 


Be that as it may, Fatma was mar- 
ried to a boy not much older than 
herself, from a neighboring family. 
Her mother, a peasant woman work- 
ing as a house servant to a land- 
owner, arranged it. Being a widow, 
she feared lest her child be left with- 
out support. 


A photographer present at the 
wedding obtained a charming series 
of shots. The one on the preceding 
page shows the couple at the begin- 
ning of the ceremony. Fatma looks 
properly shy and modest while her 
fiance stands straight and serious, 
ready, apparently, to face things like 
a man. Other photos record the 
interesting facial expressions and 
emotional reactions of the pint-sized 
bride and groom. 





FATMA, THE TINY BRIDE, enters the sedan chair that is to carry her to the 

groom’s house. Her husband-to-be, waiting outside the courtyard, will follow on foot. 

The girl's wedding garments were probably obtained by her peasant mother with hard 
toil. But it was a sacrifice the woman made gladly. 





THE BRIDE DEPARTS for the groom's house. The chair is carried by the weaker sex, 

for it is in the woman’s courtyard, from which males are excluded. The ladies all 

seem eager to help. Some Pathan parents begin negotiating and arranging matches 
for their youngsters as soon as the children are born. 








REACHING HER DESTINATION, Fatma looks worried. Maybe she’s wondering what 

she’s getting into. She has just emerged from the sedan chair and is awaiting the 

arrival of her intended, who will soon appear. Her female relatives groomed her 
meticulously for the occasion, even to reddening her lips. 





THE CEREMONY OVER, the groom breaks out in a bashful grin. Later Fatma cried, 

not because she felt like it, but because the older women told her it was the proper 

thing to do on one’s wedding day. An accomplished actress, she ran the gamut of 
expressions from happy to coy to solemnly pensive. 
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What, No St. Bernards? 


What’s the Japanese version of a 
yodel? Fr. Romiti is opening a new 
PIME mission at the foot of Mt. Fuji. 
He welcomes all daring souls—Swiss 
or otherwise—who want to climb the 
famous peak and could use a place 
to rest overnight. Mountain climbing 
season starts in June. (If you don’t 
mind, Father, we’ll stay home.) 


Try Washing Them 


Sometimes Fr. Giuffrida in Burma 
wishes his converts weren’t so strong 
in faith. There’s one called Peter 
who’s 107 years old and is growing 
deaf. One Sunday 
after Mass old 
Peter ran up to 
him and said, | 
“Father, spit in * 
my ear so I can ™# 
hear.” The Gos- 4 
pel for the Sun- . 
day was on Our 
Lord’s cure of 
the deaf-mute. 


OLD PETER 


What Comes Natur’ly 


“Don’t squat on the floor when you 
eat,” said Fr. Salsone to his Burmese 
school kids. “You're not in the jungle 
any more. Sit at the table like gen- 
tlemen.” Their spirit of obedience 
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was wonderful, but Father wasn’t 
pleased. Next meal he found them 
squatting on the table. 


Strictly from Hunger 


“Great spirit of darkness, do not 
kill us!” That’s the reaction Fr. 
Pesce got from a group of villagers 
he ran into in a Bengal forest in the 
deep of night. He figures his black 
cloak and wide-brimmed hat scared 
them. Father was ravenously hungry 
at the time—‘“a sure sign,” says he, 
“that I was no spirit but only a poor 
missionary starving for a bowl of 
rice.” 


Oriental Wisdom 
“The whole trouble with modern 
civilization seems to lie in this: 
there is too much love of science and 
too little science of love.” (Dr. John 
C. H. WU, author of Beyond East 
and West, in “The Science of love.”) 


WHAT IS PIME? 


PIME are the initials for the Pontifical 
Institute for Mission Extension—known 
as the SS. Peter and Paul Missionaries. 
With over 500 priests in the Society the 
PIME Fathers have missions in China, 
Japan, Africa, Brazil, India, Pakistan, 
Burma and New Mexico. The combined 
area of their missions would be as large 
as half of the United States. 





. THE CHIEFTAIN’S WORD is still low 


means converting the whole tribe. 


. THE INTERIOR LIFE is not dependent 
chapel not only a 


. OUR SEMINARIANS are very interes 
them—they may 


. EH, CUMPARI? The Church encow 
dance this Indian lass is doing—it's 


. CHECKERS, ANYONE? asks this brim 
We're not kidding, however, when 





of the world, and converting him often 
wos taken in our African mission. 


but a lovely church such as this Japanese 
it gives glory to God. 


es Fr. Rossi, their rector, points out to 
selves some day. 


to preserve native customs such as the 
, by the way, but not ‘U friscalettu. 


lad, but we think he’s kidding us. 
of a mission lies with the children. 
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Abt IS NOT only in museums and CULTURE 


the homes of wealthy patrons, 

nor artists only in sky-lit garrets or 
along scenic waterfronts. For there 
is something of the artist in all of art as 
us and we are daily surrounded by ati 
objects of art; for art is a communi- 
cation of ideas which has no front- 
iers — a universal language spoken 
by all men of all times for all times. 

The basic universal motifs (see 
sketch) were first used by neolithic 
man in the stone age. Many sources 
believe that early cave drawings had 
a religious basis and resulted from 
the universal desire to worship a 
higher being combined with the uni- 
versal desire to create. Animals 
were perhaps the caveman’s gods and 
he worshipped them by drawing 
them. 

Advancing a few centuries we find 
Oriental art which followed three 
paths — West Asia, India and China. 
Behind the latter is a 5000 year his- 
tory of the rise and fall of the races 
that produced that art. The amaz- 
ing universality of art is especially 
apparent in the early ages because 
we know of the lack of communica- 
tion between countries, and especi- 
ally continents. For instance, the 
honeysuckle motif, usually asso- found on cave walls in China dating 
ciated with the Greeks, has been about 300 B.C. 

This is also true with the “shade- 
tree design” which was popular on 
brocades about 500 A.D. The same 
motif, done about the same time, is 
found on Chinese tiles and Japanese 
paintings and fabrics. 

Since art began, the basic prin- 
ciple has been the same: the artist 
sees something either physically or 
mentally and has an _ experience 
which he attempts to communicate 
through some means such as oils. 
Consequently, regardless of the age 
in which he works, he still imparts 
a message to us today; he lives again 
and speaks to us through his work. 
By example, daVinci’s “Mona Lisa” 
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— vases, chairs, teacups. If you 
have ever tried to arrange a room, 
a bouquet, a flower garden. or select 
a pattern or design, be it in a dress, 
° necktie or car, you have experienced 
r O nn | j e r KS something of the artist. Regardless 
| of how our desire to create is ex- 
pressed. it is the artist in us coming 
out. 

Art is communication without the 
spoken word; an expression of an 
era: a social document which shows 
varying life conditions through in- 
dividual form and expression; al- 
ways with the same elements of 
rhythm, harmony, balance, propor 
tion and color relation if it is good 
art. 

Knowledge of these elements, even 
in a limited degre, enriches life, 
makes it more interesting and en 
joyable because we become con 
scious of, and sensitive to, the art 
which surrounds us. Because art is 
everywhere common objects take on 
new meanings, and in a wider sense 
we have a greater appreciation of 
the cultures of others because we 
understand them better. Thereby 
we complete completely the com- 
munication between ourselves and 
the artist. 


which after 500 years is still thought 
provoking. 

An artist may have the same idea 
as someone one the other side of 
the world but when he expresses it 
he incorporates his own customs and 
ideas. For instance, wherever we 
find Christianity we’ll find pictures 
of Our Lady, but varying from coun- 
try to country in facial features and 
garments. Thus in Africa she has 
a Negroid appearance, in the East 
an Oriental look, etc. 

But art is not to be confined to 
paintings. It surrounds us in many 
forms. Even ordinary objects in 
our own homes needed a designer 
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THE BUDDHIST 
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INFANT KING 


A powerful story of two boys, 


one 


OHN ... that was a name we gave 

him at the mission school... 
was a little Buddhist boy from a 
village far from our mission. He 
was an extremely sensitive and in- 
telligent boy of 10 very healthy 
years. He lived alone with his 
mother and was trained by the Budd- 
hist monks in his home town. Ex- 
‘hausting the limited knowledge pos- 
"sessed by the monks, he yearned for 
more schooling, and finally pre- 
yailed upon his mother to come to 
the school at Iaunggi. It was well 
understood that he was there only 
to obtain our knowledge, and not to 
become a Christian. 

I still remember the day he stood 
before me for the first time, radi- 
ant and confident, his little mouth 
‘bursting with a smile that showed 
his beautiful white teeth, his dark 
skin covered with a film of dust 
from the long journey. 

“So. You are Maung Maung! May 
we call you John? Fine!” 

And so began John’s very remark- 
able life as a student. Quick, ener- 
getic, perceptive, sensitive, and, 
above all, intelligent far beyond his 
youthful years, John became a favor- 


human and one divine. 


ite among the children, most of 
whom were Christian. 

One day I noticed John when the 
children were at play in the open 
courtyard. He was staring in won- 
derment at a picture hung from a 
pillar, a picture of the Blessed 
Mother holding the Infant Christ, 
Who held a golden orb in His right 
hand. He stood silently for a mo- 
ment or two, and then raced off to 
play with his friends. In the follow- 
ing days I would see him watching 
the boys who upon passing the pic- 
ture would bow, make a sign of the 
cross, or even stop for an instant’s 
silent prayer. 

Finally his inquisitiveness was too 
much for him. Was this an extra- 
ordinary spirit, as the Buddhists 
have, or perhaps a “god” of the 
school? He stopped his friend Al- 
fred in the middle of play and said: 

“Alfred, who is that lady in the 
picture?” 

The reply came without hesita- 
tion. “She is Our Lady, the Mother 
of Jesus.” 

“And who is the baby?” 

“Oh, that is the Baby Jesus, our 
good God.” 





But John was not satisfied. “But 
why does the baby have a golden 
ball in his hand?” 

“That’s not a_ ball; 
world.” 

“How can a baby hold the world, 
Alfred?” 

Alfred could no longer suffer his 
schoolmate’s ignorance. “Did not 
teacher tell you that Jesus is God 
and He can do anything?” Seeing 
the dissatisfaction on John’s face he 
impatiently picked up a twig and 
thrust it into his hand. “Can you 
carry this?” 


“Of course,” smiled John, “It is 
very light.” 

“Well, just as you can carry the 
twig,” replied Alfred, “so just as 
easily Jesus can carry the world 
since He is God.” And with that 
his patience was at an end and he 
dashed off to play with his school- 
mates. 

John stood still, staring at the 
picture, the impression § burning 
deeply into his mind. 

Several times later John felt 
moved to become a possession of 
this God of the Christians, but his 
mother and relatives were staunch 
in objecting to his leaving the Bud- 
dhist faith. 

Then came World War II, and 
with the Japanese invasion of Burma 
we had to flee. The children, includ- 
ing John, were all sent home to 
their families. We of the mission 
school fled to neutral territory, sadly 
locking the doors of the school as 
we left. 

Three long and disasterous years 
later we were able to return, to a 
pile of rubble and debris. With a 
courage that only faith could sum- 
mon, we began rebuilding and wel- 
coming back, one by one, our former 
students, until that day I looked up 
and saw a dust covered face burst- 
ing with a smile. 


that’s the 
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John! How he had changed! Now 
a tall youth of 14, growing into 
handsome adolescence, trying hard 
to catch up with the eyes that re- 
flected a maturity far beyond his 
years. And of the many stories that 
all the children had to tell of the 
war years, he began the most fas- 
cinating. 

He had returned home to his 
mother, and, when the Japanese 
troops invaded his little Burmese 
village, he sought to flee to the 
jungle with his mother. Just as they 
were to leave, however, the enemy 
planes bore down and rained bombs 
of destruction on the village. He 
clasped his mother to himself, as if 
to protect her, and they cowered as 
their home shook with the explos- 
ions. Their fear mounted, and fin- 
ally John cried: 

“O good and almighty Jesus of the 
mission school, You Who can carry 
the world. Shield our house from 
the bombs and save us!” 

After the planes droned off into 
the horizon and all was quiet again, 
John and his mother emerged from 
their house. The village was com- 
pletely leveled, save for one build- 
ing, their house. And there, outside 
the back door in the garden was a 
huge bomb, unexploded. 

They fell on their knees as one, 
and thanked the God they did not 
know, John promising to become a 
Christian in thanksgiving. 

“Both of us, O Mighty Spirit, both 
of us,” sobbed his Buddhist mother. 

We had the privilege of instructing 
both John and his wonderful mother. 
Christians, they both became. 
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From My Chinese Cookbook 


GWENDOLYN MALECKE 








Let me introduce myself. I am going to be your roving research 
reporter for CATHOLIC LIFE MAGAZINE. From my Detroit-side study I will 
bring you authentic tales on the customs and cook-pots of other countries. 
Each month I will present you with a bit of chit chat on some phase of 
domestic life in a particular country. There will be some unusual recipes 
or some information on the fashions and philosophies across the sea. 

We will start with China. All of you are familiar with Chop Suey, 
American style. Well, how would you like to try a real Chinese recipe 
from my newly-acquired Chinese 
cookbook, “Noodles and Rice (and 
Everything Nice)” compiled by the 
Hong Kong Y.W.C.A.? 


Chinese Chop Suey 
144 lb. lean pork and % lb. of lean 
beef (cut in pieces) ’ 
2 bamboo shoots (canned, cut small, 
and cooked 10 min.) 
3 oz. mushrooms (if fresh, soak and 
cook 10 minutes or use canned 
ones ) 
3 oz. of water chestnuts (sliced small = 
and cooked 10 min.) 
3 stalks of celery and 3 small onions 
(cut and cook 10 min.) 
2 cups bean sprouts (canned) 
% oz. fresh ginger (finely chopped) \ 












































































































































6 t. soy sauce 


Soak meat pieces in soy sauce, 
brown ginger in small amount of oil 
and add meat and fry until done. 
Add vegetables, continue to fry (cov- 
ered) until done. Season with salt \ 
and thicken with cornstarch and wa- 
ter. Serve on rice. Happy cooking! 
Hope your family likes it as well as 
mine did. 

Next month I’ll tell you about a 
typical Chinese family dinner and 
what it would be like to eat at their 
table. "Bye for now. 
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CATHOLIC LIFE n 


the story of Japanese wrestling 


OTEP-OVER TUE HOLD, 


“East is east and west is west and 
never the twain shall meet.” So 
wrote Rudyard Kipling. in many 
ways he was right. But, they do meet 
in some fields, such as sports, though 
even here there are many differ- 
ences. Take wrestling, for instance, 
which in Japan is called “Sumo.” 
While the same in theory, this sport 
differs greatly from wrestling as we 
know it here in the United States. 


Japanese wrestling is older than 
our republic itself, having its begin- 
ning in the early 17th century. The 
sport, then steeped in religious cere- 
mony, has kept much of that ritual 
even today. 


Two-Tonners 

Our amateur wrestlers are matched 
with men of their own weight. Al- 
though the professionals are not held 
to any limits, they do keep the 
weights of the contestants on more 
or less of a par. Rarely do you see a 
television match in which a 150 lb. 
dynamo is paired with a 283 lb. bone- 
crusher. 


In Japan all the wrestlers are 
huge. Size and strength are needed 
(more so) in their sport since the 
object of their match is quite differ- 
ent. To win such a contest you must 
either throw your opponent to the 
floor or else force him out of the 
ring. When any part of his body 
touches the floor he has lost the 
bout. Now you can see the need of 
tremendous size and weight on these 
men. The more “beef” on these boys, 
the heavier they are to lift and the 
harder they are to push around. 


° t sllian Style 


At first you might think that this 
sport is slow moving and about as 
interesting as a haircut. Don’t sell 
the Japanese short, for although 
their size makes them less agile and 
somewhat slower than a smaller 
wrestler, what they lack in speed 
they make up in technique. Their 
wrestling is as much a science as 
our boxing is. There are many holds 
and maneuvers which the men use 
to clasp one another and the contor- 
tions which they go through, the 
grunts, the groans and strains man- 
age to hold the spectators’ interest. 


Serious Stuff 


The ceremonies are an actual part 
of each Japanese wrestling match, 
and add much color to the event. 
American sports fans laugh at the 
valet who walks before “Gorgeous 
George” spraying the air with some 
fragrant concoction; the Japanese do 
it up on a refined scale. The sport 
itself is dignified and the public 
does not consider their favorite 
grapplers as “hams” or “actors” who 
jump and “whoop” about the ring 
trying to win the approval of the 
fans. The Japanese wrestlers are re- 
garded as serious athletes and real 
professionals. 

Before the match the ring area is 
blessed by the Shinto priests. Rather 
than naming the men over a P.A. 
system a costumed “caller” chants 
the names of the contestants as they 
enter the ring. The wrestlers then 
take some salt from their corner and 
sprinkle it about the earthen ring. 
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This evolved from the religious prac- 
tice of cleansing in which salt, the 
symbol of purity, was used. 


At Bay 

The two burly men now squat in 
the center of the ring. Resting their 
weight on the balls of their feet and 
their doubled-up fists, which are 
placed on the floor, they leer at each 
other. It is this aspect of the Japa- 
nese game which seems to be the 
most different from our system. 
There they wait, crouched, ready to 
tear into each other at the signal of 
the umpire. 

They really wait, too. The umpire 
doesn’t give them the signal to begin 
right away. Often he drops the fan, 
which he uses to signal them, and 


they get up, walk away and sprinkle 
some more salt on the ring floor. 
After a few false starts the pressure 
is really built up both in the wres- 
tlers and the spectators. The men 
are ready to spring into each other 
at the drop of a chop-stick. Every- 
one is on edge. 

When they do get the “WRESTLE” 
sign from the umpire, they tear into 
one another and begin to grasp and 
push and pull to subdue their oppo- 
nent. This entire performance is 
short and usually lasts but a few 
minutes. 


It is a different sport of a different 
country, but nevertheless character- 
ized by fairness, a must in any true 
sport in any country. 





INSIDE STORY 


(Why do young men become mis- 
sionaries? There is, of course, no 
single answer, but this is one of a 
series of “inside stories’ about the 
priestly vocations of our mission- 
aries. The characters and events de- 
picted are authentic, but names of 
persons and places are kept ficti- 
tious so as not to embarrass the 
people involved.) 


This house, sir? I can see you 
haven’t been in our town very long 
or you’d know that this house 
belongs to one of the oldest and 
wealthiest noble families in these 
parts. They’re counts. 


The present count? Well, he’s not 
the direct heir. The direct descend- 
ant gave up everything and went off 
to become a foreign missionary. Yes, 
I said a missionary! No doubt you’re 
wondering why a man would leave 
this comfortable life and go off to 
some mission where the living is 
hard. 


It’s fun to watch the shocked look 
people get when we tell ’em Count 
Giles owes his missionary vocation 
to Karl Marx (it’s on your face right 
now). But we’re always quick to 
explain. 


No Ordinary Count 


Remember our country after World 
War I? The hard times? The social 
unrest? Well, Count Giles was no 
ordinary count. He was a thinking 


CATHOLIC 


person and it bothered him to see 
what the poor were up against. 
That’s why he decided to go into 
politics. 

He was only a university student 
at the time. He joined the Catholic 
Party of those days. But at that time 
the Catholic Party only talked a lot; 
it really wasn’t doing much for the 
poorer classes. He got disgusted with 
it and left the Church. 

Then one day the count ups and 
joins the Communists. Don’t be too 
hard on him, though. The Left Wing 
had what looked like a good social 
program and seemed to care for the 
underdog more than the Catholics 
did. And the way things were then 
anyone would have been tempted to 
become a Red. 

He gave his all for the Party as 
he did for everything. When the 
extreme Right Wing took over the 
country he fought tooth and nail 
against them. But that was when he 
lost faith in the Leftists, because 
they retreated like cowards before 
the Rightists. 


Faith Returns 
He was cured of the Reds all right. 


1) 


And he realized then that it was Our 


Lord who preached the only true 
brand of “communism”; that realiza- 
tion brought him back to the Faith. 

Count Giles was never one to do 


things by halves. He was not 


satisfied with just returning to the 
5 





Church. He wanted to serve the poor, 
to preach Christ’s Gospel. He finally 
decided to become a missionary. 


That was over 20 years ago. He 
was sent to China. When the Com- 
munists took over they threw him 
out—probably because his own way 
of living put them to shame. 


He’s in Hong Kong now. A fellow 
missionary who was home on leave 
told us about him. His hair’s all 
white and he’s got a touch of malaria 
that’s chronic. He could have a bed 
if he wanted it, but he still prefers 
his three bare wooden planks. 

No sir, he’s no ordinary count; 
that’s for sure. Maybe we’re a little 
prejudiced, but we think he’s a 
saint. 


TODAY in our own seminary in Columbus, Ohio, we hope there are some other future 
SS. Peter and Paul Saints. Whether in recreation or not the boys seem to have no 
trouble cultivating one important asset to sanctity—a sense of humor. 
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a priest Devine anslhes meaning 


ce 


for father” 


QO, D. 


MEANS 


“CALL ON DAD!" 


By FR. MARIO FUMAGALLI, PIME 


Becoming a father in the conven- 
tional way is an everyday occurrence 
that goes something like this. First, 
a nerve wracking ride to the hos- 
pital, followed by the nervous pac- 
ing of an expectant father as he 
awaits the doctor’s smiling, if some- 
what haggard face, proclaiming, 
“You have a fine baby boy,” and 
finally, a sigh of relief emitting from 
Daddy’s lips as he sinks weakly into 
the nearest chair. 


However, casting convention aside, 
I became a father by answering a 
summons from my pastor in India. 
My “son” was simply handed to me 
with little ceremony and certainly 
no smiling face. But then, my son 
was already a short, bedraggled 
young man. 


Being handed a son is not an un- 
usual occurrence in India, for many 
children are abandoned by poverty- 
stricken parents. More likely than 
not, the waifs are left on the mission 
doorstep, for never has it been 
known for a missioner to refuse a 
child the comforts of a roof over its 
head, or some warm food for its 
tummy. 


Missioner in India 


An Orphan 


My new charge was probably no 
older than nine years, and I felt a 
twinge of parental sympathy already 
pouring forth towards him, for the 
pastor had explained that the boy’s 
parents were dead and he had been 
left to the missioners by his ailing 
uncle who could no longer take care 
of him. As I began to visualize happy 
plans for him, my thoughts were in- 
terrupted by Father’s question, “Will 
you take care of him?” 


“Yes, and many thanks for giving 
me a son,” I winked in reply. 


Homeward bound, I tried to ques- 
tion my newly acquired responsibil- 
ity. “What is your name? Where are 
your parents?” I was amused and 
rather startled when he replied by 
drumming his fingers on his stomach 
... pit-pat ... pit-pat . . . pit-pat. I 
think the only words he knew were 
“I’m hungry, Swami.” 


Wash Up First 


Before his meal, however, I was 
determined that he should bathe and 
have some clean clothes. I gave him 
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a cake of soap and showed him the 
water tap, but from the expression 
on his face, I could imagine his 
thought: “May I eat it now?” I fold- 
ed back my sleeves and began to 
scrub. My son didn’t flinch, but my 
efforts were accompanied by reso- 
nant pit-pat... pit-pat ... pit-pats. 
“I’m hungry, Swami,” he repeated 
again with amazing clarity. Smiling 


to myself, I bade the cook prepare 
him a meal, while I went in search 
of some clothing. Upon my return, I 
found him sitting on the floor, giving 
the final touch to a can of jam. He 
drove in all four fingers, scooped up 
the contents and licked his fingers 
with smiling pleasure. “Very fine, 
Swami!” he exclaimed. “May I have 
another bath and another can?” 
While somewhat disappointed be- 
cause he was not given another can 
of my much-hoarded preserves, my 
‘son’ eagerly gulped a fine meal of 


goat’s milk and curried rice. And 
so to bed. 


My First Son 

The following day I took him to 
our mission school, paying his fees 
as I proudly explained, “Take good 
care of him. He is my first son!” 

Since that proud moment, how- 
ever, I have made a disillusioning 
discovery—my pockets have become 
worn from digging deeply into them. 
First, my John (for that is his Chris- 
tian name), needed more clothes. 
Books were another item which his 
“father” had to supply. On cold 
nights a wool blanket was needed, so 
I dug deeply again. As a matter of 
fact, it seems that every time I meet 
him, my hand invariably reaches 
down to the rapidly deteriorating 
purse. 

Now I clearly understand the la- 
ment of all fathers—‘“All I do is pay 
the bills!” 
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A JAPANESE GAME 


Hi there! Would you believe that 
a small Japanese boy named Yosuke 
told us about this game? He thought 
American boys and girls would like 
to learn how to play 


Snatching a Child 


Here are the rules: One boy or girl 
is the leader. We call him Buddha. 
The other children take hold of each 
other’s waist until there is a long 
line holding onto Buddha. 


One child is the devil and he tries 
to get the children away from Bud- 
dha. As the devil circles around the 
long line, Buddha tries to protect 
the others by spreading his arms 
and dodging this way and that way 
while the players try to hold on. 

The devil chants, “I'll snatch a 
child. I’ll take the small one. Watch 
out now!” If the devil grabs any, he 
takes them to his base where they 
must stay. Then he tries again and 
again. When he gets more than half 
the children, he wins the game. 


Have lots of fun with this game, 
and we’ll be seeing you next month 
with an interesting story especially 
for you. 
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| MISSION CALLS 


A Fast Return 
We don’t know if Fr. Martinelli 


‘hat went to China on a slow boat, but 
uke the Commies kicked him out fast six 
ght years later. Now he’s in Hong Kong 
like working with parishioners who are 


refugees like himself. Five bucks, or 
even one, would go far in helping 
him aid his fellow exiles. 


girl End of His Rope 


| Sener 


dha. 

ach No, we’re not playing favorites; 

long this is a different Fr. Martinelli, 
from East Pakistan. Lately he wrote 

ries that he had his neck in a noose. He 

3ud- means he’s building a dispensary and 


the lacks three-fourths of the necessary 
funds. A dollar equals about five 


al rupees and he needs lots of rupees. 

Mia: Help for Outcasts 

a< No laughing matter leprosy—not 

th so much for the pain involved as 

i for the social ostracism. That’s why 

they Fr. Perego’s work in Burma is so 

aa important. He must show the pa- 

half tients that God, at least, loves them. 
He is trying to house 100 of these 
outcasts. Any donation will be grate- 
fully accepted. 

ame, 

Oe ee SS eS eS Se SS 

‘ially Dear Father, 


Please have 


following intention: 


low Masses; 


Brazilian Boy's Town 


Didn’t that Fr. Flanagan start 
something? Now they’re founding a 
Boy’s Town in the Amazon jungle. 
Like Fr. Flanagan, Fr. Corridori has 
to begin on a shoe string. With $5 
for building materials or for support- 
ing a youngster for a week, you can 
help him build a new Boy’s Town. 


Rev. Simon Corridori, PIME 
Orfanato Sao Jose 

Ilha de Santana 

Terr. Fed. Amapa 

Macapa, Brazil 


Souls and Stomachs 


The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. “So’s the way to a little 
boy’s soul,” say the PIME sisters in 
India. Help them reach the soul. 
Fifty cents for a day’s support of an 
orphan or $5 for hospital supplies 
will give them a start. 


Sister M. Ida, PIME 

R. C. Hospital 
Gudivada (Krishna Dt.) 
India 
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Iam enclosing $ 


SS. PETER AND PAUL MISSIONARIES « 





1035 Brewster Street » 





for your missionaries. 


Detroit 7, Michigan 


Pee oe me 
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1. In one Chinese village Fr. Po- 
letti’s popularity frustrated the 
work of the Communists. Their 
only solution was to murder him. 


4. Knowing of a secret escape 
route, he directed the priest and 
his servant to it. Even so the two 
were discovered and nearly shot. 


2. Pretending to be a Red sym- 
pathizer, the mayor convinced 
the Communist leader to kill the 
priest outside of town to prevent 


5. But ~~ made it to Hong 
Kong. Now Fr. Poletti daily meets 
the train bringing priests and 
nuns exiled by Communists. 


3. The leader a ond 
orders to blockade the tows 
shoot the priest on sight. 
while the mayor hurried 
Poletti. : 


: 
~\V 


6. After the rigors of Red 
the religious are grateful 
help Father gives in 


in their journey to fon 








